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THE FIRST-BORN ON THE OREGON TRAIL 

By J. Neilion Bairy 

A nameless child of an Indian mother, born in the wilder- 
ness amid ice and snow, and a week later laid in an unmarked 
grave, is a short life history which would seem to have but 
little interest for those living one hundred years later. The 
child, however, was the first native of Eastern Oregon to have 
the blood of the white race in its veins, whose brief but entire 
lifetime was spent with those early explorers who crossed the 
continent to Astoria a century ago. 

Pierre Dorion, son of the Canadian interpreter, who had 
accompanied the Lewis and Clark expedition, joined the over- 
land party under Wilson Price Hunt on condition that his wife 
and two children might be allowed to accompany him, and the 
identification of the birthplace of his third child who was born 
on Monday, December 30th, 1811, will do much to determine 
the route taken by those early explorers who helped to open the 
way for the settlement and development of the great North- 
West. 

The general idea seems to have been that the route of the 
Hunt expedition, at the time of this episode, lay through what 
is known as the Wallowa country in north-eastern Oregon, 
and is so marked on the map of early explorations issued by 
the Government. The birthplace of the Dorion baby, however, 
as well as other places along this portion of the route, 
would seem to be determined by the identification of a locality 
to which Irving refers three times in his account of the Astoria 
party, and which the character of the country shows to be in 
the vicinty of Huntington, Oregon, where the Snake River 
leaves the great Idaho plains and enters into that great canyon 
through which even to this day there is no passage. 

Irving's description of the travels of Hunt's party shows 
that they were in the open country through the greater part of 
November, 1811, following along the banks of the Snake River 
which the Canadians called "the accursed mad river." During 
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the three days, November 24, 25 and 26, "they made about 
seventy miles ; fording two small streams, the waters of which 
were very cold" (Chapter XXXIV) "on the 27th of November 
the river led them into the mountains" beyond which point 
traveling was exceedingly arduous, and after many days of 
suffering and privation in an endeavor to follow the river 
through that rocky canyon, they were forced to turn back, and 
to retrace their steps to the open country above the point 
where the river entered the mountains. On this return journey, 
about December 15th they found their road "becoming easier, 
they were getting out of the hills, and finally emerged into the 
open country, after twenty days of fatigue, famine and hard- 
ship of every kind, in the ineffectual attempt to find a passage 
down the river. They now encamped on a little willowed 
stream, running from the East, which they had crossed on 
the 26th of November." Leaving Mr. Crooks they were led 
from here by an Indian guide, along an apparently well known 
trail, to the Grande Ronde Valley and across the Blue Moun- 
tains to the Umatilla country. 

This vicinity where the river leaves the plain and enters 
the mountains was visited for the third time the following 
summer by Mr. Stuart and his party on their return to the 
States. They returned along the same "route which had proved 
so disastrous to Mr. Hunt's party during the preceding winter" 
(Chapter XLIV). On the 10th of August they reached "the 
main body of Woodville Creek, the same stream which Mr. 
Hunt had ascended in the preceding year, shortly after his 
separation from Mr. Crooks. . . . On the 12th of August, 
the travelers arrived on the banks of Snake River, the scene 
of so many trials and mishaps. . . . They struck the river 
just above the place where it entered the mountains, through 
which Messrs. Stuart [Hunt] and Crooks had vainly endeav- 
ored to find a passage. The river here was a rapid stream, 
four hundred yards in width, with high sandy banks, and here 
and there a scanty growth of willow." 

These three visits to the same locality, below which the 
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Snake flows through a canyon, and above which through a 
level plain, determines the locality as being in the vicinity of 
what is now Huntington, Oregon, and this point being estab- 
lished it becomes possible to identify other places along the 
route, and while there is naturally a considerable variation be- 
tween the distances traveled, as estimated by Mr. Hunt, and 
the accurate surveys of the Government, they are at least ap- 
proximately correct, considering the circumstances. 

"Caldron Linn" where Mr. Hunt and his party abandoned 
their boats and set out on foot, October 9th, 1811 (Chapter 
XXXIV), may have been the vicinity of Twin Falls and Sho- 
shone Falls, Idaho. Having followed along the river for ten 
days, they took the advice of Indians whom they met, and 
leaving the river went along a trail across the prairie, through 
a dreary waste, till on November 21st they came "to the banks 
of a beautiful little stream, running to the West, and fringed 
with groves of cotton-wood and willow," probably the Boise 
River, which they followed to "its junction with the Snake 
River, which they found still running to the north. Before 
them was a wintry looking mountain covered with snow on all 
sides," possibly Malheur Butte. "In three days more they made 
seventy miles ; fording two small rivers, the waters of which 
were very cold," the Payette River and the Weiser, which was 
described as "A little willowed stream, running from the east" 
which they crossed on November 26th and to which they re- 
turned twenty days later, after "their ineffectual attempt to 
find a passage down the river" (Chapter XXXVI). The town 
of Weiser, Idaho, is now situated at this point. 

It was here that they were able to prevail upon an Indian to 
guide them along the route, well-known to the Indians, to the 
Columbia River, and along which Mr. Stuart and his party re- 
turned the following summer, so that these members of the 
Hunt expedition were the first white men to travel the "Old 
Oregon Trail" so famous in song and story. 

On December 21st they left their encampment where the City 
of Weiser now stands, and crossed the Snake River in a canoe 
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made of the skins of two horses, possibly in the vicinity of 
Old's Ferry, "on the 24th of December they turned their backs 
upon the disastrous banks of the Snake River, and struck their 
course westward for the mountains" (Chapter XXXVII), 
ascending the Burnt River, called "Woodvile Creek," in Chap- 
ter XLIV. 

On December 28th, "they came upon a small stream winding 
to the north, through a fine level valley," the Baker Valley, and 
it is interesting in this connection that near the junction of 
Sutton Creek with Powder River, where they probably camped 
that night, there is black sand resembling gun powder, which 
probably suggested the name for Powder River. The "chain 
of woody mountains to the left [west], running to the north, 
and covered with snow," is the beautiful Elkhorn Range, the 
most .striking feature of the Baker landscape. 

"They kept along the valley for twenty-one miles on the 
29th, suffering much from a continual fall of snow and rain, 
and being twice obliged to ford the icy stream" of the Powder 
River. Their encampment that night must have been almost 
at the present site of the village of North Powder, where 
"early in the following morning the squaw of Pierre Dorion, 
who had hitherto kept on without murmuring or flinching 
. . . enriched her husband with another child, as the forti- 
tude and good conduct of the poor woman had gained for her 
the good will of the party, her situation caused concern and 
perplexity. Pierre, however, treated the matter as an occur- 
rence that could soon be arranged and need cause no delay. 
He remained by his wife in the camp, with his other children 
and his horse, and promised soon to rejoin the main body, who 
proceeded on their march." 

A few miles beyond the village of North Powder the river 
enters a canyon, and here the party "finding that the little river 
entered the mountains, they abandoned it, and turned off for 
a few miles among the hills, . . . thus, with difficulties 
augmenting at every step, they urged their toilsome way 
. . . half famished and faint of heart, when they came to 
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where a fair valley spread out before them, of great extent 
and several leagues in width, with a beautiful stream meander- 
ing through it." Here they obtained food from the Indians 
and rested in the famous Grande Ronde Valley, which in Chap- 
ter XLIV is described as "a vast plain, almost a dead level, 
sixty miles in circumference, of excellent soil, with fine streams 
meandering through it in every direction, their courses marked 
out in the wide landscape by serpentine lines of cottonwood 
trees and willows, which fringed their banks, and afforded sus- 
tenance to great numbers of beavers and otters. In traversing 
this plain, they passed, close to the skirts of the hills, a great 
pool of water, three hundred yards in circumference, fed by a 
sulphur spring, about ten feet in diameter, boiling in one 
corner," where now the Hot Lake Sanatorium is situated. 

"In the course of the following morning the Dorion family 
made its appearance. Pierre came trudging along in the ad- 
vance, followed by his valued, though skeleton steed, on which 
was mounted his squaw with her new-born infant in her arms, 
and her boy of two years old wrapped in a blanket and slung 
at her side. The mother looked as unconcerned as if nothing 
had happened to her." Previously, in Chapter XXXIV, Irving 
says of her, "and here we cannot but notice the wonderful 
patience, perseverance and hardihood of the Indian women, 
as exemplified in the conduct of the poor squaw of the inter- 
preter. She . . . had two children to take care of; one 
four and the other two years of age. The latter, of course, 
she had frequently to carry on her back, in addition to the bur- 
den usually imposed upon the squaw, yet she had borne all 
her hardships without a murmur, and throughout this weary 
and painful journey had kept pace with the best of the pedes- 
trians. Indeed, on various occasions in the course of this en- 
terprise, she displayed a force of character that won the ap- 
plause of the white men." 

There is a lesson in this woman's story, 

So brave, yet meek, whose love did never fail, 

Undaunted courage was her crown and glory, 
The foremost mother on that famous trail. 
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Note i. That the route taken by Hunt's party along this 
portion of their journey has been hitherto uncertain is seen by 

(1) the map published by the U. S. Dept. of the Interior. 

"Showing routes of principal explorers," etc., from data 
prepared by Frank Bond, chief clerk, by I. B. Berthong, chief 
of drafting division. This map locates routes of "Hunt (Astor) 
party, 1810-12," through the Wallowa country. 

(2) Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, March, 
1910, "History of the Oregon Counties," etc., by Frederick V. 
Holman, p. 59. Speaking of the route of Hunt's party : 

"On the way from the Snake River to the Columbia, the 
exact route of the party is not described nor can it be definitely 
ascertained, but undoubtedly it was through what is now Wal- 
lowa county, probably south of Wallowa Lake." 

(3) "The Columbia River," by Wm. D. Lyman of Whitman 
College, p. 93. In referring to the part of the route after leav- 
ing Snake River: 

"In another fortnight the cold and hungry party floundered 
painfully through the snow across the rugged mountains which 
lie between what is now known as the Powder River Valley 
and the Grande Ronde." 

(4) The Works of Hubert Howe Bancroft, Vol. XXVIII, 
History of the N. W. Coast, Vol. II, 1800-1846. The History 
Co., San Francisco, 1886, p. 189 : "They were now on Snake 
River, near where was subsequently old Fort Boise." 

Note 2. The identification of Baker Valley as the "Fine 
level valley" reached December 28th, 1811. 

The valley reached December 30th and in which the Hunt 
party spent New Year's Day, was undoubtedly the Grande 
Ronde and is so identified by Lyman in "The Columbia River," 
p. 94: 

"Thither hastening eagerly they soon found themselves in a 
beautiful valley, which from the description must have been 
the Grande Ronde Valley." 
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The fact that the party under Mr. Stuart returned through 
it and described it and Hot Lake (Astoria, Chapter XLIV), 
makes it practically certain. 

The valley reached December 28 was over 20 miles long run- 
ning north and south (Chapter XXXVII), so that 
their route December 29 and part of December 30 was to- 
ward the north — and as the Grande Ronde Valley was over a 
low range of hills beyond where the "little river entered the 
mountains" it must necessarily follow that this valley was 
near the Grande Ronde, apparently south of it, and the only 
valley which answers this description, and furthermore exactly 
and entirely satisfies every condition is the Baker Valley. ( 1 ) 
The distance from the point on Snake River "above where the 
(Snake) river enters the mountains" — they left the Snake 
December 24th and arrived December 28, making "about 14 
miles a day," 5X14=70 miles. (2) A fine level valley. (3) A 
small stream winding to the north. (5) "Woody mountains 
covered with snow" on the left hand (or west side as they were 
going northward). (6) The length of valley 21 miles to camp- 
ing place on night of December 29th and apparently a few 
miles further December 30 (the exact length of valley is 22 
miles. (7) The river at the north end entering the "moun- 
tains" (canyon above Thief Valley). (8) The loca- 
tion of the Grande Ronde Valley just beyond this across the 
low divide at Telocaset. (9) The fact that Stuart's party 
"retracing the route" (Chapter XLIV, opening sentence), ap- 
parently went along the direct route from the Grande Ronde 
to the point on Snake River (Huntington) above where the 
river entered the mountains. 

The identification of this valley with the Baker Valley satis- 
fies every particular and there is no other valley that does so. 



